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cloud of dust the army fi]ed past the garden wall.
After the army followed a miscellaneous rabble that
seemed to have no end.
When the troops had passed and were fairly ahead,
we mounted our horses and followed. Captain Nixon
and another officer took their seats with me in my
carriage. Just as we were passing through the gates it
occurred to Captain Nixon that it would be as well to
inspect the guard before leaving the station. I accord-
ingly told the coachman to drive along the road that led
to the office. A troop of the Bhurtpore horse and two
chiefs accompanied us. The office was a large one-
storied building, consisting of a few immense rooms, and
surrounded by a wide massive verandah. It had origi-
nally been a private house, and in the days when Muttra
was a large cantonment it had been the residence of the
general. There was a tradition that it had once been
temporarily occupied by Lord Lake.
It stood in the midst of extensive grounds, dotted
with fine trees, and laid out something in the style of
an English park. The grounds were usually thronged
with people, but as it was long before office hours, they
were now empty. The only person we saw as we drove
up the avenue was the sentry on guard, and he was lolling
carelessly against -one of the pillars of the verandah. On
seeing our cavalcade approaching he started upright,
gave a confused look towards us, and ran through an
open door into one of the rooms. He reappeared imme-
diately, followed by the whole guard. They leaped off
the verandah, formed in double line across the road,
levelled their muskets, and threatened to fire if we
advanced another step.
For a few minutes there was the greatest confusion;
our escort drew their swords and commenced to gallop